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Vacation Days and School Days 


"oer er pee days are over and school days are here. Last June whed 
you laid aside your books, cleaned up your desk, and hurried hom 
to show Mother and Daddy your report card the very thought of being 
free from school studies for three long months gave you a thrill, and yo Jo 
probably felt that you wouldn’t care if you never had to go to 
again. 

All that is changed now that September days are here. Boys nil git 
have returned from vacation spots and finished with summertime fu 
New school clothes and equipment have been purchased, boys and git 
everywhere throughout the land are calling to one another, and all th 
talk is of school and school activities. Eager anticipation is in the air, 

This is as it should be, for school days are just as interesting, just 
exciting, and just as much fun as are vacation days. There is satisfactio 
in learning. I have a young cousin who has not misspelled a word in th 
four years she has gone to school. I know a young boy who had difficul 
with his arithmetic last year, but before the last term ended he unde) 
stood his arithmetic lessons. I am sure that that has given him as mud 
pleasure and satisfaction as anything he has done during his summ 
vacation. Learning is just as much fun as playing, and every Wee Ws 
DOM reader knows that the Spirit of God dwelling within him is alway 
ready and willing to help him with his lessons. 

And now I have something to say that will be of interest to eve 
Wee Wispom reader. For several years we have been carrying on 0 
work in crowded quarters, and we have been asking our heavenly Fath 
for a new home. This year our prayer is answered, and we have mova (= 
our offices from Kansas City to  eacat Unity Farm, which lies out F 
the country about seventeen miles from our old location. Your lett 
to Wispom will now be addressed: WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summil 
Mo. Lee’s Summit is a small suburban town about twenty miles from a 
heart of Kansas City, and all of our mail will be handled throughig © 
post office. 

You will enjoy a visit to WEE Wispom’s home on beautiful Ufi 


Farm. 
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By Enola Chamberlin 


/ Down to the store we'll go today: 
) We'll buy us some stockings, a pair of 


shoes, 
And maybe a pencil box—who can 
say ?— 
F With a pointed pen that we can use. 


We'll buy us a lunchbox fit for a king; 
We'll buy us a sweater, for days are . 
cool; - 
= And as we come home you’ll hear us sing, 
e- “September is here, and it’s time for 
school!” 
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Part One 


I be: THE middle of the path was a big stone, 

that just spoiled it for a bicycle. You had to 
make a twist and sharp turn to get around the 
stone, and just as likely as not you hit your pedal 
against it; and if it didn’t throw you, it would 
scratch the chrome plate on the pedal. Once 
when Cleve ran against it, the rock bent his pedal 
and he had to get it straightened at the repair 
shop before he could ride again. And his old bi- 
cycle was never the same again. 

“Why don’t you get rid of the rock?” Cleve’s 
father said one Saturday afternoon when they 
were taking their usual walk down across the 
meadow through which the path ran to the 
river, and Cleve was explaining to Dad what a 
nuisance the rock was—tight there at the turn 
from the dooryard drive, beside the rail fence. 
“Why,” Cleve answered surprised, “how can I 
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A Two-Part Story , Y | 
By 

Gardner Hunting 
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get rid of it? It’s bigger than me!” 

Mr. Partridge looked at him with one eyebrow 
cocked up higher than the other; just as if he 
were saying, “Hey, what kind of conversation 
is that for a twelve-year-old seventh-grader?” 

“Well, it is! Look!” Cleve insisted, pointing 
down at the rock. “If I should lie down theté 
and curl up like—like a cat when it’s asleep= 
I wouldn’t make a ball much more than half as 
big as the rock.” 

“Do you mean to say, “The rock is bigger than 
me is’ or ‘than I am’?” Dad inquired quizzingly. 

“Oh!” Cleve said, seeing the point. “But ‘The 
rock is bigger than I’ sounds so funny!” 

“Mm,” his father said. ‘“‘And it sounds funny 
for me to say you can get rid of it?” , 
Cleve looked at the rock. “It sure does,” he 
said. 

The rock was as round as a nearly full moos, 
and almost as smooth. It was mostly gray it 
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color, and it lay in the deep grass like a huge 
turtle taking an afternoon nap. The path, worn 
smooth and dark on the ground, which seemed 
always slightly damp and cool here in the shade 
of the maple trees, was like a dark little stream 
flowing through the grass. It ran almost straight 
from the river till it got right here at the home 
gate, when it had to turn out and come around 
the rock, as if—as if on purpose to make it 
hard for you to ride your bicycle around it. 

“Tell you what I'll do, Cleve,” his father 
said. “You've been begging for a new bicycle, 
‘with a fur saddle,’ and I’ve been saying you 
must earn it. But if you'll get rid of that rock, 
I'll get you the new bike as a reward.” 

Cleve’s father was tall and dark, with quiet 
eyes that always seemed to pay attention to you, 
as if what you had thought and said was some 
good and was worth listening to. He had a way 
of rubbing his chin, with two of his strong, dark 
fingers curling around it, the way your fingers 
curl around a baseball with your thumb under- 
neath when you want to throw an outcurve. 

Cleve wanted to be like Dad. So he imitated 
Dad’s way of listening when somebody else 
talked to him, considering a question gravely 
with thoughtful, steady eyes, and rubbing his 
chin with the curled two fingers and thumb. He 


“You mean you don’t think, period,” Mom said. 


did not always know when he copied his father’s 
mannerisms; but he always had that big, swell- 
ing wish inside him to be strong and wise and 
kind like Dad. 

So when Dad thought Cleve could do some- 
thing, and put it up to him to do it, with a sort 
of “stump-the-leader” look and “I-dare-you” 
challenge, it stirred something in Cleve that was 
deeper than just wanting to earn a promised 
reward like the new bike. He wanted to be as 
good as his father thought he was. 

But he had no more idea how to get rid of 
that great rock on the bicycle path than he had 
of how—well, how to get along with that cross 
home-room teacher of his, Miss McCurdy, at 
school. For the rock in the bicycle path was not 
the only thing that bothered Cleve Partridge. 

It was funny that he should think of Miss 
McCurdy right now when he was thinking about 
the rock. Maybe it was because he wished he 
could get rid of Miss McCurdy, get her out of 
his school life. He was a little ashamed of wish- 
ing that; but Miss McCurdy always seemed to 
be in his way, always against him, always in his 
path when he wanted to do something. He 
thought she didn’t like him; anyhow she always 
“rubbed him the wrong way,” as Moms had 
taught him not to rub the cat away back when he 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
Thank You, God, 
For this new day, 


For health and strength 
To work and play. 


was just a little kid. 

Miss McCurdy made him 
stop riding his bike in the 
school grounds during school 
hours; she caught him doing 
it and warned him not to do it 
again. She wouldn’t let him 
bring his lunch and eat it in the 
home room; she said the cafe- 
teria was the place to eat. She 
wouldn’t let him read comics 
during school hours—she had 
discovered that he kept a comic 
weekly in his geography book. 
She was always after him about 
his grammar; she said he didn’t 
talk like a boy who had ever 
been to school. Dad got after 
him too about that, and some- 
times Moms did. The trouble 
was not that you didn’t know 
how to “speak correctly,” as 
they were always telling you to 
do, but “it sounded funny,” as 
he had told Dad. The other 
kids laughed at you for saying, 
“The rock is bigger than I”— 
things like that. “You have to 
talk like the other kids or else,” 
he told Miss McCurdy, and she 
looked as cold as if she'd been 
in the icebox when she an- 
swered, “You are under no ob- 
ligation to speak as others do, 
when they speak incorrectly.” 

Cleve couldn’t imagine him- 
self talking like that to the kids 
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in the Vine Street School; they’d 


“give him the that 


is, ridicule him! 

There was no way to get 
around Miss McCurdy’ as you 
could get around the'réck in the 
path; she was always'there in 
the home room at all the hours 
of every day that you' were 
there. And it seemed that what- 
ever you did you bumped into 
some tule she’d made, some 
study rule, or recitation rule, or 
deportment rule, or something; 
just the way you ran your pedal 
into the rock when you didn’t 
make the turn in the path ex- 
actly right. Sometimes when 
you tried very carefully, you 
could miss the rock; and some- 
times when you tried your top- 
level best, you didn’t quite 
bump into Miss McCurdy. But 
both the rock and Miss Mc- 
Curdy spoiled a lot of fun. 

He knew his father wanted 
him to think out his own 
problems. So he thought and 
thought. Of course he knew that 
men did get rid of things that 
were in their way. When the 
workmen built the new road 
over by the river, he had 
watched for hours while they 
used the scoops, pulled by 
horses, for scraping away dirt, 


and the huge bulldozer that 
was like a great snowplow for 
bigger scraping jobs, and’ the | 


steam shovel for digging out 
the high bank, and even dyna- 
mite for blasting out great, im- 
mense rocks. But he, twelve- 
year-old Cleve Partridge, didn’t 


have any scoops or bulldozers. @ 


or dynamite that he could use 


to get rid of his rock—or of 


Miss McCurdy! It made him 


laugh to think of the mean rock. 


and the cross teacher together 


like that, as if you could hitch © 


horses to'them both and pull 
them out of your way; he knew 


_ you couldn’t think about people 


as you did about rocks, nor treat 


_ them the same way either. - 


But Moms did not laugh 
when at last one day he told 
her what he was — an 
She understood him, 
cause she knew all eer Miss 
McCurdy, and about the rock 
too, and partly because she al- 
ways understood everything 
that troubled him. But Moms 
had a gentle way of asking 
questions sue he told her 
about things or people that 
bothered him. “Whose fault is 
it, Cleve?” she would say. 

“I don’t think it’s mine,” 
Cleve said this time. 

“You mean, you don’t think, 
period,” Moms said, smiling at 
him. “Don’t men use something 
besides steam shovels and dyna- 
mite to move dirt and rocks?” 

Cleve tried to think. “You 
mean they use their heads?” 

“And what do they use in- 
stead of bulldozers when they 
want to move people?” 

Cleve laughed. “Automo- 


biles!” he said, “‘or elevators!” 
“Is that the easiest way to 

move people, Cleve?” 
“What? Oh, I s ‘pose you 

mean the easiest way is = 

make ‘em want to move.” 

_ (Turn to inside back cover) 


Prayer. 
By Florence Taylor © 
Tm thankful, God, 
For rest -and sleep, 
_ That strength of body 
may 
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ITTING in Mrs. Grayson’s living 

room, Carol twisted her brown- 
moccasined feet about the rungs of her chair 
and made a tight ball of her handkerchief, as 
Mrs. Grayson, the leader of the Bluebirds, 
passed out slips of white paper. Carol kept whis- 
pering under her breath, “Not cake, not cake, 
please, not cake.” The white slip of paper she 
received from Mrs. Grayson would tell her what 
she was to furnish for the annual food sale. 

The Bluebirds, a group of twenty girls rang- 
ing in age from ten to twelve years, met once a 
‘month at Mrs. Grayson’s home and made scrap- 
books and dressed dolls for the charity wards 
in the hospitals. Once a year they held a food 
sale, and the money collected was used for 
Christmas baskets for families in need. 

Mrs. Grayson handed Carol a slip of paper. 
Carol curled her fingers around it tightly. She 
would wait until she was alone to look at it. 

Helen Jackson, sitting by her, leaned over. 

_ “Mine's cake. What’s yours, Carol ?” 

Slowly Carol uncurled her fingers and straight- 
ened out the slip of paper. ; 

“Yours is cake too,” Helen cried. Then she 
began to laugh. 

“Remember last year?” she giggled. 

Carol’s face burned, and she blinked rapidly. 
How could she forget last year, and the laughter 
of the other Bluebirds, led by Helen, when she 
had lifted the cake cover and revealed the lop- 


The Merry-Go-Round 


By Eve Reedy 


sided cake with its cracked icing? She 
couldn’t blame Helen much. Helen 
had brought a big, round, perfect cake that 
had made Carol’s mouth water just looking 
at it. 

The whole trouble was that Carol’s mother 
could not make cakes that looked like other peo- 
ple’s cakes. Her cakes always humped up in the 
middle, like a camel, and the layers sat cockily 
upon each other, their edges curling up like the 
roof of a Chinese pagoda. Mother was what 
Daddy called the “outdoors type.” She loved 
to work in the yard, and her flower garden was 
always the most colorful in the whole block. Her 
sweet peas, all the colors of the rainbow, seemed 
to love to climb higher than most sweet peas, 
her roses always felt more velvety, and her 
zinnias seemed to nod more gayly. But when it 
came to cake baking—— 

Aunt Lucy, Daddy’s sister who lived on a 
farm about thirty miles from town, had tried 
to teach Mother, but Mother couldn’t seem to 
get the knack. Aunt Lucy could make cakes like 
the one Helen Jackson had brought to the food 
sale last year, like the pictures of cakes in 
magazines. 
 Carol’s feet dragged as she went toward home. 
Mother was always willing to help and had 
tried so hard last year to make a cake that Carol 
would be proud of. She was weeding the portu- 
laca bed when Carol turned into the yard. She 
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flashed Carol a smile 
as warm as the after- 
noon sunshine. 

“Hello, honey,” 
she called. Mother’s 
voice was like music, 
and her words 
danced about, Carol 
thought, like the lit- 
tle yellow butterflies 
that were always 
hovering over her 
flowers. 

“Hello,” Carol re- 
plied, trying to make 
her voice sound like 


ready in the bank, 
Carol looked at the 
slip. She had saved 
a whole dollar! 
“Carol!” 
Mother’s voice 
came dancing up the 
stairway like the yel- 
low butterflies in 
fight. 
“Are you awake?” 
Carol sighed and 
went slowly down 
the stairway and in- 
to the sunny kitchen. 
The odors of choco- 


a butterfly, but it 
wouldn’t dance. 
“Did you have your meeting?” Mother asked. 
es.” 
Carol dropped down upon her knees and 
pulled a weed from the bright-green moss. 


“What are you to take?” 

Carol bent her head so Mother couldn’t see 
the trembling of her lips. 

“Cake.” 


“Oh,” groaned Mother, laughing a little. “I 
was hoping it would be—just anything else.” 
She sighed. “It will probably look like a volcano 
erupting.” 

Saturday morning the telephone jangling 
downstairs awakened Carol. She had a queer, 
heavy feeling in her chest. She wondered what 
was wrong. And then she remembered. The 
cake! She slipped slowly out of bed and went 
into the bathroom to wash her face and hands 
and comb her hair. After she was all dressed, she 
lingered in her room. She knew Mother would 
be hard at work on the cake, and she couldn’t 
bear to go down to see the uneven layers with 
their camel humps. If she took time to straight- 
en her dresser it would delay the moment she 
would have to look at the cake. She moved the 
photographs of Mother and Daddy slightly— 
she rearranged her brush and comb—she lifted 
her savings bank. The coins in it jingled. Aunt 
Lucy had given her the black bank, made like 
a pay telephone. There were slots in the top 
marked 5¢, 10¢, and 25¢, and when Carol 
dropped a piece of change into the bank she pre- 
tended she was calling Aunt Lucy over long- 
distance. A slip of paper at the top showed the 
new total each time she added change to that al- 


“Oh,” she heard them gasp. 


late and vanilla 
hung heavy and 
sweet in the air. Mother was taking the last 
layer out of the oven. As if a magnet pulled her 
gaze, Carol turned and looked. 

Another camel! Mother was looking at the 
lopsided layer, with its big hump in the middle. 
There was also a big crack clear across the top. 
Carol noticed how troubled her mother’s face 
was, and there were little beads of perspiration 
on her forehead. Now she looked at Carol. 

“I’m sorry, honey. I did so want it to be a nice 
cake.” 

Carol swallowed a lump in her throat. 

“It’s all right, Mommy. I'll bet it will taste 
good.” 

“After you have your orange juice and toast 
you may scrape the pans,” Mother answered. 

Carol slipped two slices of bread into the 
toaster and put some water on the burner for 
her three-minute egg. Usually she loved to 
watch the toast pop up, brown and yellow 
striped like a tiger springing out of its cage, 
and she liked to watch the sand run through 
the egg timer, but this morning she felt like she 
couldn’t eat a bite. 

“T’'ll have to make boiled icing,” Mother was 
saying. “I am out of confectioner’s sugar.” 

Carol’s heart sank lower. Boiled icing was apt 
to sugar and crack. 

Mother measured the sugar and blended it 
with the cocoa. Soon she was beating it with the 
egg beater in the double boiler. She approached 
the table with the double boiler and the spatula. 
The icing went on the first layer smoothly. She 
placed the second layer on the first and iced it 
Now she was ready for the top layer, with its 
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camel hump. The icing was be- 
ginning to harden. Before the 
cake was iced there were lumps 
of the boiled icing in spots. 
Mother sat down and sighed. 

“It doesn’t look very nice, 
does it, dear?” 

Carol was slowly scraping 
the icing scraps out of the dou- 
ble cooker. 

“The icing is awfully good 
though,” she replied loyally. 

“Let’s go out in the garden 
and cut some flowers. I prom- 
ised Mrs. Grayson that I would 
send some flowers to put on the 
tables with the food, to make 
them look more attractive,” 
said Mother. 

She took a pair of big shears 
from the cupboard, and Carol 
followed her into the garden. 
Mother’s garden looked like the 
pictures in magazines, if her 
cakes didn’t. The zinnias stood 
tall and proud in their stiff, 
bright-colored skirts. They 
looked as if they had just been 
starched and ironed. Carol bent 
over the velvety petunias to 


After School 


By Amy Vance Weeks 


When I come running 
home from school 
And open our front 
door, 
The smell of cookies bak- 
ing 
Is a fragrance I adore. 


I pour myself a glass of 
milk 
And eat them up so fast 
That Mother cannot under- 
stand 
Why cookies never last. 


Like magic, cookies disap- 
pear 
When I am where they 
are; 
My mother says I have be- 
come 
A walking cooky jar! 


around the sides like drifted 
snow. Red cherries, halved, cir- 
cled the top edge, and there 
were strips of green almond 
paste made in the shape of 
leaves. Carol pressed her nose 
against the glass, blinking rap- 
idly. She wondered how it 
would feel to walk into Mr. 
Kent’s grocery, and, while the 
other Bluebirds and Mrs. Gray- 
son waited, lift the cover of the 
cake carrier and display a cake 
like the Snow White Special. 
She heard the telephone ring- 
ing in the bakery. Suddenly she 
thought of her telephone bank. 
She had a dollar saved. The 
tag on the Snow White Special 
read one dollar. She could take 
the “camel’s-hump cake” up- 
stairs and put it in the dresser 
drawer. Then she could carry 
the empty cake carrier to the 
bakery and place the Snow 
White Special on the plate. 
“But that wouldn’t be right.” 
Carol started and looked 
about her. She saw no one. 
“Why wouldn’t it?” she re- 


catch their sweet perfume. Yellow butterflies 
were playing tag over the phlox beds. Mother's 
big shears went snip-snip, and soon Carol’s arms 
were filled with fragrant blossoms. They went 
into the house, and Mother wrapped the stems 
in wet strips of newspaper to keep them fresh 
until Carol reached Mr. Kent’s grocery store, 
where the food sale was to be held. 

“When you come back from arranging the 
flowers I will have the cake ready, dear. Aunt 
Lucy telephoned this morning that she is coming 
in early. She has a new blouse pattern that she 
can’t figure out.” 


Carol’s steps lagged down the walk, past the 
bright phlox beds, and toward Mr. Kent's store. 
She had to pass the Snow White Bakery on the 
way. Mr. Gould, the baker, was just placing a 
luscious-looking white cake in the window. She 
stopped to watch. Now he was sticking a card 
into the cake. The card said, “Snow White Spe- 
cial—$1.00.” It was a beautiful cake, round and 
smooth as the box that held Mother’s hats. Its 
thick, white icing swirled about the top and 


torted. “I hate to have the Bluebirds laugh at my 
mother.” 

“Are you sure that is the reason?” the voice 
asked. “Or are you ashamed to take the cake in 
and have the children laugh at you?” 

“No, I’m not,” muttered Carol, “and any- 
way it’s my dollar and I'll use it the way I want 
to.” She pushed open the bakery door. 

Mr. Gould looked over his glasses. 

“Hello, little lady. What is it for you?” 

“The white cake in the window,” Carol re- 
plied firmly. 

“All right. That is one dollar.” 

“Please,” Carol said quickly, “may I leave it 
here and pick it up in about an hour?” 

“Why, yes,” Mr. Gould said, reaching his 
arm into the window and removing the Snow 
White Special. 

Carol slipped out and hurried toward Mr. 
Kent’s grocery. She helped Mrs. Grayson and 
the other Bluebirds arrange the flowers. 

“No one can raise flowers like your mother’s, 
Carol,” said Mrs. Grayson, (Turn to page 26) 
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Words and music by Z. Hartman 
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By Emily Tallman Brown 


The School Band 


66 ELL, Buddy,” called Mr. Morton as he 

climbed into the moving van, “every- 
thing’s moved in, and now you'll soon be settled. 
Come back and see us sometime.” 

“Good-by,” said Jack. “I wish I could go back 
with you now. It doesn’t seem like home here; the 
house is all so clittery-cluttery and mixed up.” 

“Cheer up,” laughed Mr. Morton, “you'll like 
it. You've got a nice place here.” 

Jack watched the van roll away. He felt just a 

little bit lonely and strange. In the schoolyard 
up at the corner they were having afternoon re- 
cess. Tomorrow he would be going to that 
school, but today he had nowhere to go and no 
one to play with—and Jack liked fun. 
All his games and books were packed in one 
of those big boxes that came in the van; his 
roller skates were there too. The only thing he 
had was his mouth organ; that was always in 
his pocket. He pulled it out and played just a 
little tune to see if it worked right. 

“That’s what I'll do after a while,” he thought. 
“But first I'm going up to watch them play in 
the schoolyard.” 

He ran up the street and stood looking through 
the iron fence. He saw lots of boys and girls he 
would like to know, and he wished tomorrow 


would hurry up so that he could go to school. 
They were playing games he knew how to play 
and were having a good time. 

But quite near him, leaning against the fence, 
was a boy his own size who did not join in any of 
the games and who did not look very happy. Jack 
watched him, but when the boy saw Jack he 
started to go away. 

“Oh, don’t go,” said Jack. “I’m new here and 
don’t know anyone. My name’s Jack. What's 
your name?” 

“Anton,” said the boy. 

“Why don’t you play?” asked Jack. “It looks 
like lots of fun.” 

“They not want me,” said Anton. “Austria's 
my country. I am foreigner.” 

“I know about foreigners,” said Jack eagerly. 
“I had a foreign friend where I used to live. 
Now you can be my foreign friend. You'll be 
my first friend in this school.” 

“Not for long,” said Anton soberly. “Ameti- 
cans not like me.” 

Jack felt sorry. He did not know what to say. 
Then he pulled out his mouth organ. “Know how 
to play this?” he asked. “Listen.” He played very 
softly. Anton’s eyes grew bright, and he smiled. 

“Very nice,” he said politely. “I play flute.” 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


ANY countries, includ- 
ing our own, have hon- 
ored their great men of science 
by ‘portraying them on one or 
more postage stamps. The 
United States has given phila- 
telic recognition to Thomas A. 
Edison, Luther Burbank, John 
James Audubon, and Jane Ad- 
dams, to name only a few, for 
their achievements, which have 
been of such great value to man- 
kind. 

In 1936 one of the greatest 
of modern scientists was hon- 
ored by France, the country of 
his birth, by being pictured on 
the stamp that we illustrate. 
Practically every boy and girl 
who drinks milk is acquainted 
with the name of this man, 
Pasteur, for it is from his name 
that the word “‘pasteurize” orig- 
inated. 


By 
Roland Rexroth 


Louis Pasteur was born in 
1822 and received a doctor's 
degree at the Ecole Normale in 
Paris in 1847. He became in- 
terested in experiments deal- 
ing with microbes and bac- 
teria, so-called micro-organ- 
isms. Through his experiments 
he showed that fermentation 
and decay are caused by their 
activity. He performed one of 
his greatest services for hu- 
manity when he successfully 


showed that if milk is heated 
to a temperature of 145° F. for 
thirty minutes and then quickly 
cooled, most of the harmful 
microbes and bacteria in it are 
destroyed and the milk is then 
safe to drink. This process is 
called pasteurization. 

Pasteur’s work also resulted 
in the development of vaccines 
that are used to counteract or 
neutralize the poisons gener- 
ated by harmful bacteria. They 
are used to inoculate people 
and animals against smallpox, 
diphtheria, and other conta- 
gious diseases, so that these dis- 
eases are no longer a menace to 
public health. 

Louis Pasteur has rightly 
been called one of the world’s 
greatest benefactors, and his 
portrait belongs in a prominent 
place in our philatelic gallery. 


“Then we can play together,” 
said Jack. 

Clang-clang! went the school 
bell. “Must go,” said Anton 
‘quickly, and ran off. 

“See you tomorrow,” called 
Jack. Anton looked back and 
waved his hand. Jack watched 
the line of boys and girls dis- 
appear into the school. Then he 
turned back to his new home. 
But he did not feel so lonely 
now that he had a friend. 

He went into the back yard 
and sat down on the steps. 
Then out came the mouth or- 
gan and he began to play. He 
played everything he knew, 
over and over until he was tired. 
Suddenly he heard the sound of 
hands clapping, and he saw 
some boys and girl looking 
over the fence. They were all 


smiling, and Jack smiled too; 
he was so glad to see them. 

“Come in!” he called. “My 
name’s Jack.” 

In just a moment it seemed 
as if the yard were full of boys 
and girls, but there were only 
four besides Jack. One boy was 
bigger than the rest, and he 
told Jack all their names. 

“I’m Andrew,” he said, ‘“‘and 
this is my sister Jeanie. That 
one’s Marion, and the other boy 
is Tony.” 

Then they all began to ask 
questions: “Are you coming to 
our school? When are you com- 
ing? How old are you? Where 
did you use to live? Will you 
play in our band?” 

Jack laughed happily. “I’m 
coming to school tomorrow,” 
he said. “I’m nine years old, and 


I'd like to play in the band.” 

“I hope you'll be in our 
room,” said Marion. “We're all 
nine years old too, except An- 
drew, but he’s in the band.” 

Jack’s eyes sparkled. “I think 
the band will be fun,” he said, 
“but my mouth organ isn’t very 
loud.” 

“We heard it,” said Tony. 
“That's why we want you to 
play.” 

“We're just starting,” ex- 
plained Andy, “and we need 
more boys and girls. I play a 
banjo, and Jeanie loves to 


“I’m learning to play the ac- 
cordion,” announced Tony with 
pride. 

“And I have a ukulele,” said 
Marion. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Putty 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


F ALL the shiny 
engines in the 
train yard, big or 
small, Puffy was the 
smallest little engine : 
of them all. einai 

The other little 
engines would ring wil 
their bells and toot 
and fill their little tenders full of coal beneath 
the chute. And sometimes they'd run races and 
at other times they’d try to see whose puffs. of 
smoke would go the highest in the sky. 

But all that Puffy did was puff and sit right 
on his track unless some engine came his way; 
then he would start to back. 

His teacher in the Roundhouse school was 
big and kind and strong. She seldom scolded 
Puffy though he often did things wrong. “You 
mustn’t be so backward,” she smiled and said 


one day. “It isn’t fun to stand and watch; why’... ° 
don’t you run and play? The trouble with you, 


Puffy, is you're backward and you're shy. You 
can do most anything, that is, if you will try.” 

“What's the use of learning things?” puffed 
Puffy. “I’m too small. I'll never be of any use 
to anyone at all.” 

“Tut, tut,” said his teacher, “you should know 
by now that size has nothing in the world to do 
with being good and wise. You hardly need a 
headlight; from the way you back it’s clear you'd 
find it much more useful if you wore it in the . 
rear,” 
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“Ha, ha!” the other engines laughed, and 
Puffy joined right in. “Instead of me where 
he goes, he looks where he has been.” 

But Puffy soon forgot himself and learned his 
lessons well. He soon knew when to stop and 
start and when to ring his bell. He learned that 
he must make up time whenever he was late; 
when semaphores were pointing down that he 


must always wait. He learned to hook on cafs 
—kerbump! He learned to toot hello before 
he came into a town, good-by when he must 


go. 
“I want to climb high mountains,” said Freddy 
Freight with pride. “I'll pull real hard while 
going up, but coming down I'll slide.” 
“I want to carry passengers,” Phil Flyer said. 


“Know why? You go so fast things just whiz | 


past; in fact you almost fly.” 
Puffy didn’t say a word; his dreams and plans 
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were few, but every day he practiced all the 
things he’d learned to do. And when he prac- 
ticed he forgot that he was ever shy and huffed 
and puffed his smoke clouds high up in the 
clear blue sky. And that’s what he was doing, 
with some extra clicks and clacks, when he saw 
an engineer and stopped right in his. tracks! . 

“I want a special kind of train,” the man said. 
“Let me see”—he glanced about at all the 
trains—“‘now. which one shall it be?” 

“A special train,” thought Puffy; his little 
light grew dim. “I'll take this one,” the stranger 
said and pointed straight at him! 

Puffy had to let off steam. “Pst, pst,” he tried 
to stop. “I'd better let it off,” he thought, “for 
if I don’t I'll pop.” 

A derrick lifted Puffy and swung him through 
the air. “I’m really going,” Puffy thought. “I’m 
going—yes, but where? Maybe to the junk yard,” 
thought Puffy with a sigh. “Why did they take 


me off my track? Toot, toot,” he said. “Good- 
by!” 

He landed on a bright-red truck and soon was 
on his way, wondering where he'd go and if he 
should be sad or gay. 

Soon the truck came to a stop. Puffy looked. 
“A zoo! A little track that’s all my own and 
what a lovely view! A station and a coal chute 
and a little water tank!” Puffy chug-chugged to 
the spout and drank and drank and drank. He 
saw the children brightly dressed and heard 
them laugh and shout. ‘“They look like flowers,” 
Puffy thought, “except they jump about.” 

He quickly hooked on six bright cars: two 
blue, two white, two red. Then “All aboard— 
ding, ding—toot, toot!” and down the track 
he sped. He passed by Monkey Island. “Hello,” 
he said. “Toot, toot.” 

“Chatter, chatter!” 

Puffy laughed. “Ha, ha! Just watch them 
scoot!’ He. zoomed ‘across a wooden bridge. 
“What's that ahead? Oh, dear! A hole—I’ll 
turn my headlight on. The dark will disappear. 
A tunnel,” Puffy thought. “Toot, toot!” 

“Toot, toot!” it echoed back, and Puffy was 
so frightened that he almost jumped the track. 

“Tl back right to that station,” thought 
Puffy. “Dearie me! I’m not going to pass a 
train that I can’t even see.” 

“Oh, goody, it’s a tunnel!” he heard the 
children shout, and before his speed could 
slacken he was through the 
dark and out. 

He whipcracked round a 
corner and started up a hill. 
He heard the children’s 
laughter and he hoped that 
none would spill. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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David Leaves Home 


By Bula Hahn 


D AVID, the shepherd boy, sat again on the 
hillside near Bethlehem watching his fa- 
ther’s sheep. He made up songs about the beauty 
of his father’s fields and the love of Israel’s 
God, whom his father had taught him to honor. 
He sang his songs and played sweet music on 
his harp. At other times he threw stones with 
the sling he had made. From long practice he 
could hit small objects many yards distant. 

But David had many things to think about 
besides his father’s sheep, his music, and his 
sling. He thought about the time, only a few 
years before, when he had left the sheep and 
gone to the palace of Israel’s king to play his 
harp and sing. King Saul had been ill and Da- 
vid’s music had helped to quiet him. David had 
learned to love the king’s son Jonathan, who 
was only a little older than David himself. 

David had seven brothers. His three oldest 
brothers were in King Saul’s army. The Israelites 
were at war with the Philistines. The two armies 
had pitched their tents on the hills above the 
valley of Elah, the Philistines on one side and 
the Israelites on the other side. 

There was a man of giant size in the 
Philistine army. His name was Goliath. 
He was said to be nine feet tall, he wore 
armor from his head to his feet, and he 
carried a spear twice as long and heavy 
as any other man could lift. 

This giant came every day and called 
across the valley to the Israelites: 
“Choose a man from among you and let 
him come down into the valley and 
fight with me. No need to have the ar- 
mies fight. Send one man to me. If he 
conquers, the Philistines will be your 
servants. If I conquer, the Israelites shall 
serve us.” 

But the Israelite soldiers were mostly 
men who had been farmers and shep- 
herds. They did not like war and they 
were not trained for battle, as were the 
Philistines. Neither did they have a man 


“You are young,” the king said. “You can- 
not fight the giant.” 
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Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


of giant size to send into the valley to fight with 
Goliath. 

One day David’s father sent David to se 
the three brothers in the army. David carried a 
bag of parched corn and ten loaves of bread asa 
present from their father. While David talked 
with his brothers he heard the angry shout of 
the enemy. “Who is the monster that throws in. 
sults to the king’s soldiers?” David asked of 
them. 

“That is Goliath, the Philistine giant,” one 
of the brothers explained. 

“Why does not someone go out and stop his 
boastful threats?” David demanded. 

“You do not realize what you ask,” another 
brother said. “It is not for you, a simple shepherd 
boy, to question what the king’s soldiers do or do 
not do.” 

For forty days and nights Goliath had come 
at intervals into the valley of Elah and called 
loudly to the Israelite army. When no man went 
out to meet his challenge, Goliath called angrily, 
“I defy the armies of Israel.” 
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“Can no one stop him?” David asked again. 
“You had better go back home to the sheep 
before you get into trouble,” the brothers ad- 


vised. 

But David did not go home. Into his mind 
had come a plan. He turned away from the 
brothers and said to those about him, “If none 
of you will go, I will go out and meet the Philis- 
tine.” 

Quickly David’s words were carried to the 
king. Saul commanded that the stranger be 
brought to him immediately. Several years had 
passed since David had played the harp at the 
king’s palace. King Saul did not know that the 
shepherd boy who had sung 


name the five stones that he carried with him. 
We could call them Truth, Love, Faith, Courage, 
and Obedience. In his own heart David carried 
the assurance that the God of Israel was with 
him. 

We could give Goliath, the Philistine giant, 
another name too, a name that would fit him 
perfectly. Since everything about him was wrong, 
we could call him Error. He was boastful and 
insolent, he was domineering and cruel. His 
faith was in his own huge body and in his shield 
and sword. 

Goliath saw David coming down into the 
valley. “Am I a dog,” he cried out, “that a mere 
boy should come out to fight 


to him in other days was now 
the young fellow who stood 
before him. 


Prayer for School 


me with a stick?” 
David replied: “You come 
toward me with a sword‘and 


“You are young,” the king By Bessie Hartling a spear and a shield. I come 
said. “You cannot fight the to you in the name of the 
giant. He is a man of war, | BeforeI gotoschooleachday, | God of the armies of Israel, 


trained for battle.” 

“I am only a shepherd,” 
David answered, I am 
not afraid of the Philistine. 
Many times the Lord has 
saved me from wild animals 
as I tended the sheep in the 
hills. If it is the Lord’s will, 
I will stop this giant from 
annoying the Lord’s people.” 

David's answer pleased 
the king. He put his own ar- 
mor on the young shepherd, 
a coat of mail on his body, a 
“sword at his waist, and a hel- 
met on his head. But David 
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I ask that God show me the 

To speak true words and 
share in joy 

With every child, both girl 

To help me like my lessons 

And understand all things I 


To bless my teachers every- 


And may we all have lots of 


whom you have defied.” 
David stopped and put 
down his staff when he had 
reached a favorable distance. 
He placed a stone—the one 
that we named Truth—in his 
sling. Then with sure aim 
he let it fly. The stone hit the 
big Philistine—whom we 
have renamed Error—in the 
center of the forehead. The 
giant fell to the ground. Er- 
ror always falls when it 
comes in contact with Truth. 
The Philistines turned and 
fled back to their own coun- 


asked the king: “Let me go 
in my own way. I do not know how to use your 
armor.” 

“You must have protection,” Saul said. 

“The Lord God of Israel is my protection,” 
David told him and removed the armor. 

As David walked down into the valley he re- 
membered the things his father had taught him: 
To be truthful, love God, have faith and courage, 
and to be obedient. In one hand David carried 
his shepherd’s staff and in the other hand his 
sling. In the pocket of his shepherd’s mantle he 
had five stones that he had gathered from the 
brook. 

David went to meet the giant without armor 
or spear but with God as his protector. Let us 


try when they found their 
leader dead. Without the boastful giant they 
were weak with fear, their strength and cour- 
age gone. 

David went back to the place where the Israel- 
ite army was camped. Jonathan, the king’s son, 
hurried over to David, admiration shining in his 
eyes. He took off his robe and placed it around 
David’s shoulders, the greatest honor a prince 
could bestow upon one of his father’s subjects. 

The king asked David, “Whose son are you?” 


“I am the son of Jesse,” the young shepherd 
answered. ‘“‘My home is in Bethlehem.” 

Saul would not let David return home. He 
kept him at the palace, and David was accepted 
by the people as one of high rank. 
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We'll see the show horses all shiny and fat, 
With their tails braided up so high; 

And the rabbits and roosters and fancy quilts 
And the champion pumpkin pie. 


The merry-go-round and the ferris wheel 
And the loop-the-loop we'll ride; 
And Grandpa will go, but Grandma declares 
You couldn’t get her inside! 
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We'll eat our lunch on the old Midway, 
And up in the grandstand we'll go 

To watch the clowns on the high trapeze 
Put on a wonderful show. 


Then Grandpa will say, “It’s time to go home.” 
But perhaps I won’t mind by then; 

For well I know that in bed tonight 
Pll dream it all over again! 
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Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Smart as 


"fond the sun dropped toward midafter- 
noon, the boys made camp so that they 
would have time to bake potatoes before they 
started home. At the cook fire Bob and Kegs 
heated stones for the hole that Chink was dig- 
ging in the bank above Indian Creek. Now and 
then, they stole uneasy glances at him. They had 
planned this hike hoping to get him into a better 
mood before school opened. They had come a 
long way, to places they had never been before. 
The day had been perfect, with a sky full of 
high white clouds. Fall colors splashed over the 
hills, and the water shimmered. But with every 
halfhearted slash Chink took with his hand ax 
he looked more forlorn. 

“Speed up,” Bob called good-naturedly, “or 
the potatoes won't get done.” 

Chink answered with a scowl. “I’ve decided! 
I'll run away before I get cooped up again with 
arithmetic and all that junk!” 

Kegs said softly, “I didn’t know he was taking 
it that hard!” 

Bob nodded. “All he remembers is the trouble 
he had with arithmetic last year. But we have 
fun too working and playing together.” 

“He needs education, like the rest of us; and 
he ought to know it,” Kegs said. “I wish we 
could bring him around!” 

“I don’t know what to do,” Bob answered 
gloomily; but he tried again. He called: “If 
you're not in school, you'll get a job, won’t you, 
Chink? It'll coop you up too; and the truant 


By Lawrent Lee 


a Beaver 


officers will be after you. and child labor laws 
will be against you and you'll be all balled up. 
Then later you won't have what it takes to 
handle a really good job. Besides, we Spartans 
will miss you.” 

“Preach, preach, preach,” Chink grumbled. 
“Just the same, book learning’s no good. God 
gave me a brain. I’m going to use it and not look 
too far ahead.” 

“Everyone has to look ahead,” Bob insisted, 
“or end like a grasshopper when the first frost 
comes.” 

Chink struck hard into the gummy clay as if 
to tell them to let him alone. Then he drew 
back and stared into the hole. 

“Hey, fellows!” he cried excitedly. “I’m go- 
ing through to China!” 

_Bob and Kegs ran to see what he had found. 

In the bottom of the hole was a dark slash. 
His ax had cut through the clay and broken 
into shadowed emptiness! 

“Tll make it bigger,” he said eagerly; and 
they watched while he hacked around the slash. 
When the opening was large enough, they helped 
with their own hand axes until they could see 
that they had cut through the wall of a small 
cavern. 

Bob unhooked his flashlight from his belt and 
played light through it. The hole was stored 
with green sticks and pieces of logs that had 
bark still on them. 

“Well, what do you know!” Chink exclaimed. 
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“Lots,” said Bob. “There’s a beaver colony 
around here.” 

“What makes you say that?” Chink and Kegs 
asked together. 

“This is their storehouse,” Bob answered. 
“Look.” He threw light along the bottom of 
the den and toward the creek where the floor 
dropped into a tunnel and the end of the tunnel 
disappeared in water. 

“What does that mean?” Chink marveled. 

“The beavers truck their food here by water,” 
Bob told him. “The tunnel goes into the creek 
so far down it won't freeze shut in winter. 
They've been stocking this place a long time; and 
if anything happens to their food they'll starve.” 

Chink’s eyes sparkled with interest, and ques- 
tions popped out of him. “What can happen to 
it? How do you know they eat that stuff?” 

Seeing how curious he was, Bob thought, 
‘Maybe these beavers can make him understand 
even if Kegs and I can’t.” He said: “They like 
poplar. Willow shoots too. And there’s alder. 
And hazel. I’ve read a lot about them and 
watched them some; but they do most of their 
work at night.” 

He straightened from over the hole and 
looked up and down the creek. Chink and Kegs 
too searched it with their eyes, so interested that 
they seemed to forget that Chink had threatened 
to run away and that the potatoes should be in 
the hole baking; but Bob did not forget. This 
was his chance. 


Across the creek and higher 
upstream, he saw a slim yo 
poplar lying with its branches 
in the water and its trunk on 
the bank, cut through as clean 
as though an ax had felled it. 

He pointed to it and said, 
“An old one can bring down a 


it in a night.” 

Chink whistled in amaze. 
ment. “Where are they now?” 

“In their house, I guess,” 
Bob answered. “Let’s hunt it. 
It won't be far from their 
food.” 

The boys rounded a jutting 
bank above their camp; and 
Bob pointed again, this time to 
a pile of sticks, stones, roots, 
and dried mud that thrust up 
like an island in the creek. 

“There it is,” he said. “It’s not so large, so 
probably the colony’s not old.” 

“Where's the door?” asked Chink. 

“It’s a hole in the floor,” Bob explained. “It 
goes down through a lot more sticks and stuff 
that are below the surface of the water, so it 
won't freeze either.” 

“Busy as a beaver!” Chink exclaimed. “Now 
I know what that means.” 


He picked up a stone to throw at the house; 
but Bob warned him: “Don’t. There’s a law 
against disturbing them.” 

“T've read that too,” said Kegs. “But I never 
saw them or any of their work.” He looked 
sharply at Chink. “See the good of books?” he 
asked. “You didn’t know anything about them, 
and I just knew what the books said. But Bob 
put his book learning and the real stuff together 
and everything makes sense.” 

“Huh!” Chink grunted in sudden reserve. “I 
don’t see what good knowing about beavers does 
a fellow.” 

Bob spoke quickly, for he did not want Chink 
to close his mind against what the little animals 
could teach him. “I’m worried about their food! 
Now we've opened it up other animals may get 
it, or it may freeze this winter or—something. 
We ought to close it in.” 

“How?” asked Kegs. 

“They've got instinct,” Chink said wisely. 
“They'll take care of it themselves, just as we 


tree that size, cut it, and store. 
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take care of our stuff with our 
brains.” 


“Maybe,” said Bob. “But 


they've got more than instinct 
to work with. The young are 
born in the spring. Along about 
July, the old ones hustle them 
out and teach them things they 
have to know to be successful 
beavers—take them through a 
regular school.” 

Kegs grinned at Chink. “I’ve 
read that sometimes the young 
ones don’t like it any better 
than you like ours.” 

Chink went sober at the men- 
tion of school. Silently he led 
the way back to the den with its 
store of food. He seemed to 
have lost all his pleasure in the 
beavers, and Bob was afraid 
that he and Kegs had gone too 
far. 

“We can’t just throw in 
mud,” Kegs said as they looked 
down at the gap they had made. 
“It'll drop straight through.” 


“We can weave a mat of 
twigs and branches and wedge 
part of it inside and part out,” 
said Bob. “Then we can pack it 
full of mud, and it’ll hold. The 
old beavers build onto their 
houses that way. Each year, 
they scratch out the inside a 
little and pack mud and sticks 
onto the outside till some of the 
walls get two or three feet 
thick.” 

The boys worked as fast as 
they could, for the sun was 
getting low, and they had a 
long tramp home. They matted 
the branches, scooped mud 
from the creek with their skil- 
let, and packed it over the hole. 
Chink said little, and Bob 
hoped he was thinking of how 
well the beavers had prepared 
for the problems they had to 
meet—building their houses 
away from the bank so their 
enemies could not reach them, 


VWamin to plow, 


tunneling far under water so 
they could come and go un- 
seen and never be frozen in or 
out, and storing food for the 
cold months. 

“Suppose the water gets 
low,” Chink asked suddenly. 
“What can they do then to pro- 
tect themselves ?” 

“They build dams to hold the 
water,” said Bob. “They never 
go to sleep on the job.” 

“Oh, I guess they slip up 
sometimes,” Chink maintained. 
“What about their teeth? Don’t 
they wear off, so they can’t cut 
wood? They can’t do anything 
about that, can they?” 

He spoke triumphantly, and 
Bob shrugged. Chink was try- 
ing hard to excuse himself for 
running away from school. 

“God takes care of things 
when we can’t,” Bob said grave- 
ly. “And beavers have to have 
their four sharp incisor teeth. 
So He gave them the kind that 
keeps growing out as they wear 
off. So they always have their 
cutting tools. Whether they use 
them or not is up to them, just 
as using our brains is up to us.” 

Chink said nothing. He 
slapped the last handful of 
mud onto the mat. The cut was 
closed now, and the beavers’ 
food was safe. He went to the 
creek and washed his hands. 
Bob stirred up the fire. He could 
not keep from thinking what an 
uninteresting man Chink would 
be» if he never found out why 
he could get sounds from a ra- 
dio, why planes stay in the air 
instead of falling, why some 
houses stand for centuries and 
others go to pieces in a few 
years—so many things that men 
need to know. He thought: 
“Why doesn’t Chink use his 
brain? Even beavers have to 
get ready to run their lives 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


—— is the doorway that leads us into the wonderland of school- 
day adventures. Each school day will be a joyous adventure when we 
remember to welcome all the new ideas and wonderful knowledge that 
we gain from our books and from our teachers. We shall have fun all 
through this school year if we make a game of trying to discover as 
many likable things as possible about our teachers and schoolmates and 
how much we can do to make them happy. When we radiate joy, love, 
helpfulness, and co-operation, everyone is sure to like us and be friendly 


to us. 


God’s wisdom is in our mind, and our lessons are always easy when 
we depend upon His help. We will remember this: 


“September days bring school again 
o fill our hearts with joy. 
God’s wisdom will make clear the way 
For every girl and boy.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


P. S. Would you like to join our happy club? Address your card or 


letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


, WeEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mo., 


and ask for an application blank. I'll be glad to mail one to you. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 received 
the membership card and The 
Prayer of Faith along with your 
lovely letter and the rules of the 
club. I was amazed at the beauty 
of The Prayer of Faith. I hope to 
keep as many rules as possible. 

I did one good deed just a few 
minutes ago. Mother sent me to the 
corner store three blocks from our 
home to buy a large loaf of bread. 
The bread cost twenty-five cents, 
and I gave the clerk thirty cents. 
When I was half way home I dis- 
covered that he had given me 
twenty-five cents change when he 
should have given me five cents. I 
told myself to take it back. The 
clerk said, “Thanks a _ million; 
you're a very honest girl.” When 
I told Mother about it, she gave me 
back the nickel along with another 
nickel besides. “For being honest,” 
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she said. It pays to be honest, be- 
cause it made me a happy Booster. 
—Sharene. 

We are happy too to know 
of your adventure in obeying 
God’s law of honesty. God 
gives every person the gift of 
will so that he can choose for 
himself what he will or will not 
do. The happy person, the most 
useful person, and the person 
who is most beloved is the one 
who chooses to obey the good 
laws of our universe. You are 
a true Booster, Sharene. 


+ 


Dear Miss Benson: My mother 
and my father went away for a nice 
holiday this year down South, in 


the States. I missed them quite a 
bit, but I realized that if I cried it 
would do me no good. So I did 
everything just as my mother would 
want me to do if she had been at 
home. I looked after my brother 
and acted cheerful toward him, be- 
cause sometimes he wanted his 
mother. Soon we received word that 
Mummy and Daddy were coming 
home. We kept it a secret from my 
brother, so when they came he had 
a ve happy time. Now he is look- 
ing forward to the time when the 
lady who cared for us can come 
back and look after us while our 
parents have another vacation next 
year. I will keep on trying to obey 
the rules of the Booster Club. 
—Margaret (Canada). 


Margaret has proved that the 


way to be happy is to make 


others happy. She is a true 
Booster, because members of 
our happy club never think it 
is too hard to be kind and help- 
ful at all times. We are never 
too tired or too cross to give 
someone a big smile or to help 
him if he needs help. We never 
get downhearted when things 
go wrong, because every task is 
made easier just by knowing 
that 
If end to end our happy smiles 

Were placed along the way, 
They soon would reach for 

miles and miles 
And make the whole world 


8ay. 


Dear Barbara: 1 like your way of 
writing letters. I thought you might 
be interested in making a “prayet 
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paper.” It is done by cutting prayers 
out of WEE Wispom and other 
magazines too. Cut out any thoughts 
that will help you remember that 
God loves you and is your help in 
every need. Of course The Prayer 
of Faith would be used. After you 
are through cutting, you paste the 
clippings on a large sheet of white 
paper. Write “Prayer Paper” or 
“Thoughts about God” at the top. 
Hang it where you can see it. I have 
found that beside my bed is a good 
place.—Mary. 

It is kind of you, Mary, to 
share with us your plan for 
helping you remember that God 
loves you and is your help in 
every need. We might start our 
“prayer paper” by first pasting 
on it The Prayer of Faith. Then 
as we found other prayers and 
happy thoughts that we liked 
we could add them to our 
paper. Thank you, Mary, for 
your helpful idea. 


+ 
Dear Barbara: My sister and I 


are playing a game. We each have 


a block of wood on which we have 
drawn a circle. Inside the circle we 
hammer in a nail each time we do 
a good thing. When we do some- 
thing that isn’t good or kind we 
hammer in a nail on the outside of 
the circle. This is to show that we 
want to pull out our unkind ac- 
tions and throw them away.—Var- 
ian and Judy. 

I like your game very much, 
dear Boosters. If we remember 
to think only good thoughts, 
our actions will be good, be- 
cause our actions are only an 
outward expression of our 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


thoughts. To help you play your 
game successfully I offer this 
verse: 


“We must watch what we think 
Each minute, all day, 


And pull out the weed 
thoughts 
And throw them away; 
Then plant loving seed 
thoughts 
So thick in a row 


That there will not be room 
For weed thoughts to 
grow.” 


Dear Miss Benson: I am very 
happy to join the club, and so are 
the others in our local club. I can’t 
see how anyone would want to 
resist joining the Good Words 
Booster Club. I am sending in four 
memberships from our local club, 
and I aim to get more members. 
Will you please send me two more 
application blanks? 

Our club meets every Friday at 
5 o'clock. I have been elected presi- 
dent, and we have a vice president, 
a secretary, and a treasurer. We 
play games, do exercises, ask rid- 
dles, and talk about the good words 
we have heard people say to make 
others happy and the good deeds 
we have seen them do. We practice 
talking to God in prayer. Please 
write to our club. We like to hear 
from you.—Charles. 


Thank you for the good re- 
port from your local club, 
Charles. Are there other readers 
who would like to form such 
a club with a group of their 
friends or in their class at 
school or at Sunday school? If 


you will write to me about your 
desires, I shall be happy to send 
you a folder of suggestions and 
directions and as many appli- 
cation blanks as you think you 
will need. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Fay Vaughan (13), 1703 17th 
Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn.; Jimmy 
Hazlewood (11), 1315 Richmond 
Rd., Williamsburg, Va.; Ronald 
Sawyer (12), Rte. 4, Middlebury, 
Vt.; Eunice Goughnour (11), Rte. 
2, Portland, N. Dak.; Nancy 
Schroeder (12), 201 W. Main St., 
West Carrollton, Ohio; Marian 
Cook (13), Rte. 2, Box 365 A, Ray- 
mond, Wash.; Ruth Bowden (12), 
Moorcroft, Wyo.; Katherine Leibl 
(7), Rte. 2, Holmen, Wis. ; Frances 
Dillinger (12), Rte. 2, Auburn- 
dale, Wis.; Sue Ridinger (10), 321 
Adolphus St., Chester, W. Va.; 
Jean Shroyer (13), Rte. 2, Dun- 
kirk, Ind.; Neva Bright (13), Box 
578, Gooding, Idaho; Billy Spratt 
(11), Rte. 1, Amboy, Ill; Miriam 
Brown (11), Rte. 1, Ozark, Ala.; 
Kay Ann Collins (11), Gilbert, 
Ariz.; Adrienne Allen (11), 57 
Chestnut Park, Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada; Sally Freeman (12), Ligaspi 
St., Aparri, Cagayan, Philippine 
Islands; Linda Gail Greene (13), 
Box 37, Hartville, Mo.; June Poul- 
ton (13), 38 Glanville Ave., Cyril- 
dene, Johannesburg, Tvl., S. Africa. 


PRAYER OF FAITH k*exxx 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 

too. 
All things I am, can do, and 


be. 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus 
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By Nell Holbert 


BF seer you come racing home from these first days at school 
your first stop is the kitchen, isn’t it? How about a slice 
of sponge cake and a glass of lemonade for that hungry feeling? 


Hot-Water Sponge Cake 


134, cups pastry flour 3 eggs 
11/ level teaspoons baking Y/ cup boiling water 
powder 2 teaspoons lemon juice 
1 cup sifted sugar 


e Sift flour once, then measure. Add baking powder and sift 
three times. Beat egg yolks until thick and lemon colored. Beat 
whites until stiff. Put whites in a mixing bowl and add yolks, then 
beat in sugar. Fold in the flour lightly, then add lemon juice and 


hot water. Bake in an ungreased pan in a slow oven (325° F.) 


about 40 minutes. 


Pink Lemonade 
Juice of 3 lemons Y/, cup cherry juice 
2 cups sugar 2 quarts water 


®@ Mix all ingredients together, stir, and serve. More sugar may 


be added if desired. 
Vegetable Salad 
1 cup cucumber 1 teaspoon salt 
2 cups cabbage 2 hard-boiled eggs 
- 1 cup celery 1 small onion 
1 cup cold boiled potatoes 1 sweet red pepper 


@ Dice all vegetables and eggs. Serve with dressing. 


Merry-Go- 
Round Cake 


(Continued from page 9) 


as she slipped the long-stemmed 

sweet peas into a crystal vase. 
When the tables were ar- 

ranged the Bluebirds scattered 
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to their homes for the food. 
Carol neared the bakery. She 
would hurry right past and take 
the “‘camel’s-hump cake” up to 
her bedroom. Then she would 
take the empty cake carrier to 
the bakery and with the money 
from her telephone bank pay 
for the Snow White Special and 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food to keep my body 
strong, 

For loving care the whole day 
long, 

Dear Father-God, I’m thank- 
ing You 


In all I think and say and do. 


carry it back to Mr. Kent's store. 

“Wait a minute.” 

There was the voice again! 

“Are you going to tell your 
mother?” 

“Of course not,” Carol re- 
plied. 

“Why not?” 

“Why, why,” stammered Car- 
ol, “I wouldn’t want her to 
know how the Bluebirds will 
laugh at the camel’s-hump 
cake.” 

“Are you sure you don’t want 


. them to laugh at you?” 


All ‘at once Carol remem- 
bered her mother’s face as she 
stood at the table icing the 
camel’s-hump cake—the beads 
of perspiration on her white 
forehead—and her disappoint- 
ment. She pushed open the door 
to the bakery. 


Mr. Gould was waiting on a 
large woman in a red dress. 
The woman had a loud, strident 
voice. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Jackson,” 

Mr. Gould saying,: “I 
haven’t another Snow White 
Special.” 
_ “Oh,” fumed Mrs. Jackson, 
“I wanted it for a food sale. I 
am supposed to bake a: cake, 
and I don’t intend to go to all 
that work for a bunch of kids. 
I’ve always bought one before.” 

Carol looked at Mrs. Jack- 
son. She thought of her own 
mother, getting up early and 
laboring over the camel’s-hump 
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cake. She moved up to the 
counter. 
“Mr. Gould, I’ve decided 
that I don’t want the Snow 
White Special you saved for 
' me.” Mrs. Jackson brushed her 
day cold eyes over Carol and then 
unk. 
do. 


said in a brittle voice: 

“Well, thank goodness, that 
lets me out of having to bake 
one. These food sales the kids 
hold every year are just a nui- 
sance. Always asking someone 
‘ore. to do something bothersome.” 


Carol skipped out of the bak- 
ery and toward home. The 
your heavy, queer feeling was all 
gone from her chest. She ran 
a up the front walk, past the smil- 
ing phlox beds, and into the 
coolness of the house. She hur- 


Car ried into the kitchen. A note by 
r to the cake carrier said that Moth- 
will er and Aunt Lucy had gone 
ump downtown for a while, but the 
- cake was all ready for her. 
we Carol didn’t dare lift the cov- 


er and look at the camel’s-hump 


we cake again. She knew the heavy 
a feeling would come back into 
or her chest if she did. 
white When she reached the gro- 
oink cery store she slowed her steps. 
dest The cake wasn’t heavy, but her 
, Shoulders drooped. When she 
ii reached the table and put down 
eet the cake carrier Helen Jackson 
desit was just opening a square white 
‘ box and lifting out the Snow 
a White Special with the red 
nel cherries and green almond- 


paste leaves. 


“Oh,” gasped the Blue- 
boil birds in a semicircle behind her, 


rh “look at the cake Helen’s moth- 
ode er made. Isn’t she a wonderful 
all cook!” 

kids Carol glanced quickly at Hel- 
core.” en. Helen’s face was bright 


Jack- pink, and she didn’t look up or _ 
reply. 

Carol swallowed and low- 
hump ered the handles’on her cake 
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Popsicle Game 


By Glenn Morgan 


wh 


A» YOU need for this game is four popsickle sticks and eight 
rubber fruit-jar rings. Number the sticks as in A or, if your 
sticks are round, dip them in different-colored paint so that each 
one is different. Let one color stand for a certain score and another 
color for a different score. White may count one, red two, blue 
three, and green seven. Place the sticks in the ground in a row a 
foot apart from one another. 

You are now ready for the game, in which two players may 
take part, each player being given four rings. 

The players must stand at least six feet from stick number 
one and take turns at tossing the jar rings. Try your luck at pitch- 
ing the rings over the sticks, as in the game of horseshoes. Each 
ringer is scored in accordance with the color of the paint. The first 
player scoring a total of 21 is the winner. 


— 


carrier. She lifted the cover, 
while the Bluebirds crowded 
close about her. Carol’s eyes 
blurred until she couldn’t even 
see the cake. She waited for the 
girls’ laughter. 

“Oh,” she heard them gasp, 
and it was a bigger, rounder 
“oh” than she had heard when 
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Helen Jackson lifted out the 
Snow White Special. Then she 
heard a ripple of “oh’s” all 
about her. She blinked away 
her tears and looked down. In- 
stead of the camel’s-hump cake, 
before her was a large, per- 
fectly rounded cake covered 
with swirling pink icing. About 


the cake, equally spaced, were 
six tall sticks of red-and-white- 
striped candy. On each stick was 
fastened an animal cracker, and 
over the whole was a white, 
scalloped paper circle like the 
canopy on a merry-go-round, 

Carol stood and stared. 

“Look, Carol,” cried one of 
the Bluebirds, “here is a letter 
for you on the plate.” 

Carol drew the letter from 
the envelope. 

“Dear Carol,” she read. 
“This is a little surprise. Aunt 
Lucy came in, and when she 
saw my funny, lopsided cake, 
she told me she would love to 
make you a merry-go-round 
cake. So I made Aunt Lucy a 
blouse, and she baked you a 
cake. We hope you like it.” It 
was signed, “Mother and Aunt 
Lucy.” 

“Oh, Carol,” the Bluebirds 
were squealing excitedly, “did 
your mother make it?” 

Carol smiled. It seemed to 
her that she could see Mother 
in the garden, moving busily 
about among the bright flowers, 
while yellow butterflies played 
tag over her head. ~ 

“No,” she replied, and now 
her own voice danced like the 
yellow butterflies. “My aunt 
Lucy made it. My mother can't 
make pretty cakes—but you 
ought to see her flower gar- 

en!” 


Puffy 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Look,” a small girl shouted, 
“there’s a baby kangaroo.” 

“I must say hello,” thought 
Puffy, so he whistled, ‘“Woo, 
WOO, Woo.” 

The frightened baby kanga- 
roo, just like a well-aimed rock- 
et, gave a leap and landed in 
his mother’s furry pocket. 

“Afraid of me? Ha, ha, ha, 
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ha!” laughed Puffy. “I suppose 
you think I am a dragon puffing 
smoke out through my nose.” 

“Toot, toot, toot!” a big 
brown bear reared up and 
growled in fright; then tucked 
what little tail he had and dis- 
appeared from sight. 

“You'll soon get used to me. 
Ha, ha!” laughed Puffy. “Come 
on back; there’s no need to run 
from me, I never leave my 
track.” He looked toward the 
tall giraffe and thought: “What 
can that be? He shouldn't 
stretch his neck like that to take 
a look at me. I'll take another 
look at him before he disap- 

rs. He’d make a handy sem- 
aphore if he had longer ears.” 

“That elephant is bathing be- 
neath a rubber hose; at least 
that’s what it looks like—but 
it isn’t—it’s his nose! He could 
fill my water tank in just no 
time at all. I wonder why his 
head’s so big and his caboose 
so small?” 

Soon he passed a zebra stand- 
ing underneath a tree. “He's 
painted like a stop sign, and I 
almost stopped—dear me!” 


As he reached the station he 
huffed and puffed with pride. 
There stood many children, all 
waiting for a ride. 

“Ding, ding—toot, toot— 
pst,” he said and stopped with- 
out a jar and waited till the 
children had refilled each little 
car. He huffed and puffed 
around the track until it was 
so dark the children smiled and 
waved good-by and hurried 
from the park. 

And when at last the moon 
came up and everything was 
still Puffy looked about him on 
the little tree-trimmed hill. 

“There’s a place for every- 
thing,” he smiled. “It’s plain 
to see that little track was wait- 
ing for a little train like me.” 


Art-Gum Printing 


By Joanne Dee 


HY NOT start school with your books, notebooks, and 
other belongings decorated with your initials or perhaps 
your club insignia? One five-cent art-gum eraser will print your 
initials with a decoration around them. 
First draw your first initial carefully on tracing paper; then 
turn the paper over (so that the initial will be backward on the 
eraser) and trace it. 


A. With a pocketknife carefully cut away the art gum around 
the initial, leaving only the initial standing. Begin by outlining 
the initial with the knife. Cut the art gum down about 1 inch, al- 
ways cutting away from the initial and being careful not to cut 
into it. 

B. Transfer your second initial onto the second side of the 
eraser in the same way as you did the first one, and cut it out as 
you did the first one. On the third side draw your decoration, and 
cut away the art gum as you did for the initials. 

C. With a small paintbrush paint one letter with India ink and 
press art gum down on paper. Practice until you can make your 
monogram without smearing. Paint the initial each time before 
printing. 

D. Cover your books with brown paper to protect them; then 
print your initials or monogram on the cover. 
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'¢ HAS been great fun to 
hear about the tricks your 
many pets can do and to learn 
how readily they respond to 
your love and kindness. Many 
of you have a pet that shows 
almost human intelligence in 
doing clever tricks. Half the fun 
of having a pet is the satisfac- 
tion you receive in giving your 
pet a command and seeing it 
carry it out. It may take you 
weeks of loving, patient en- 
deavor to teach your pet even 
the simplest trick, but as soon 
as he understands what is ex- 
pected of him the trick becomes 
a game that he is eager to play. 

Wherever you are and what- 
ever kind of pet you may have, 
we should appreciate a letter 
from you telling us about the 
clever and intelligent things it 
can do. Send your letters to 
WEE WIspoM, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, 
age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy the letters 
about pets and should like to tell 
about my pet chameleon. He is of 


the lizard family and is interesting 
because of his changing colors. The 
color he takes on depends upon his 
surroundings. We have had him 
only a short time, but he seems like 
a member of the family already. He 
is a funny little fellow, about four 
inches long, and he likes to stay 
on the curtains. He rids the house 
of bugs and flies. I wish all WeE 
Wisdom readers could see him. 
—Mary Jo Vibbard. 


+ 


Dear Editor: Reading throu, 
WeeE Wispom, I see that you 
“What can your pet do?” 

I have a brown PuPPy named 
Jessie. She is very fond of me, and 
I am fond of her. Jessie has proved 
herself to be a faithful and trust- 
worthy friend many times. She is a 
very good runner, and many a day 
we spend playing games and romp- 
ing together. She is a good com- 
panion, and in the morning when 
my mother is at the market Jessie 
is up waiting for a romp, and she 
keeps me happy until Mother re- 
turns. She is a good guardian, and 
on occasions when my mother is 
away in the night I have no fear, 
for Jessie guards both the front 
and the back door. She seems to 
understand what is expected of her. 
—Orleana Dublin. 


WEE WISDOM. 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 


my friend. 
Friend’s name 
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Dear Editor: My pet is a beauti. 
ful black puppy. A friend found 
him by the roadside about twenty 
a away from our house. This 
ittle puppy was so pathetic looki 
and a badly, tha 
this friend lifted him into his ca 
and brought him to us. 

We fed the puppy and cared for 
him, and he was so thankful to us 
for our kindness to him. We gave 
him the name of Sweep, which | 
think is a very appropriate name 
because he is so black. Money could 
not buy my puppy from me.—Jean 
Simpson Reynolds. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy reading the 
pet page, and as I am very fond of 
animals, I want to tell about my 
favorite pet. 

I got a Dalmatian puppy for my 
birthday, and I named him Tarzan. 
He can do many tricks, such as sit 
up, beg, roll over, shake hands, and 
jump through my arms. He wakes 
me every morning and is a good 
alarm clock. 

We have a general store, and 
even though Tarzan does not inter- 
fere with the customers, he is a 
good guard. If we are not in the 
store and a customer comes in ot 
goes behind the counter he barks 
loudly and in that way calls us. He 
is a wonderful watchdog. Of course 
he does many foolish tricks and 
often gets into mischief. I feed him 
regularly and care for him. When 
he does something wrong I am in- 
clined to take his part. I love him 
dearly.—Sara Joanne Barr. 


Smart as a Beaver 
(Continued from page 23) 


right, and school is the best 
place for us to learn to run 
ours.” 

As if in answer to his ques- 
tioning, Chink said: “Let's eat! 
I’m hungry. And I've got to get 
home and start whittling down 
my swelled head.” He grinned 
at them companionably. “I'm 
going back to school, boys. I've 
got to prove to myself I’m as 
smart as a beaver.” 


What Can Uc Do? 
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I sailed awa 

To sea one 
With buckles on knee. 

A boy both fat and fair was I— 
I'm sure that you know me. 
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Puzzle of the Month 
By Ollie James Robertson 
September brings school days. 
Here is one question each on geog- 
raphy, history, health, spelling, 
language, arithmetic, music, and 
science. Can you decide which sub- 
ject each of the questions is on and 
then answer the question? 
1. What is the plural of elf? 
2. Who wrote ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” ? 
3. How many teeth are in a 
permanent set of teeth? 
4. In. what State is Mammoth 
Cave located ? 
5. Which of these words is 
spelled correctly: recieve or receive? 
6. What two elements make up 
water ? 
7. What president delivered the 
Gettysburg Address? 
8. How many square inches are 
in two square feet? 
+ 
What Am I? 
By Loie Brandon 
My outside is wood, 
My inside is lead, 
My one end is rubber; 
I record what is said. 


A Guessing-and-Drawing 
Game 
By Lillian Beck 
I am round and white 
And don’t smell like a rose; 


But I am good to eat, 
‘So don’t turn up your nose! 


A Placing Puzzle 
By Bertha R. Hudelson 


Can you place each word in the 
second column beside the word to 
which it belongs in the first 
column? 


Tongue Stovepipe 
Teeth Table 
Ears Potatoes 
Eyes Yardstick 
Hands Corn 
Feet Saw 
Legs Wagon 
Elbow Clock 
Posy-Puzzle Poems 


By Florence Weaver 


My dress is made of satin of a 
golden hue, 

And on the sunny slopes I watch 

wait for you; 

I know you love me well, for when 
you pick me up 


I hear your glad voice say, “Why, 
. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


Mother Nature’s 
Children 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


HIS is a jolly game to play 

out-of-doors in spring or 
summer. One of the players is 
chosen to be Mother Nature. 
She goes walking about the yard 
or woods, While she is gone, the 
other players, who are Mother 


Nature’s children, squat about. . 


the play place in a circle, facing 
outward. 
When Mother Nature comes 


back she goes inside the circle 
and calls for one of her chil- 
dren. She might say, “Where is 
my lamb?” Then oné or more 
of the players in the circle 
would answer “Baa, baa.” Or 
she might say, “Where is my 
cow?” Then someone would 
say, “Moo, moo.” When Moth- 
er Nature guesses which one of 
her children answered her they 
exchange places, and the game 
goes on as before, 


The School Band 


(Continued from page 13) 


“So you see,” laughed Andy, 
“we can all help.” 

Jack nodded. “I know some- 
one who can play a flute,” he 
said. “Could he belong? He 
goes to the same school; his 
name is Anton.” 

“Oh! that foreigner?” said 
Tony. “We don’t know him.” 

“What difference does that 
make?” asked Andy. “My dad’s 
an American, and so am I; but 
my grandfather lives in Scot- 
land.” 

“My mother came from Nor- 
way,” said Marion. “She says 
my name would be spelled 
Marin if we lived there now.” 

“And how about you, Tony?” 
laughed Andy. “Seems to me 
your grandfather speaks Italian 
more than English.” 

“Course he does,” said Tony 
quickly. ““That’s nothing. We're 
Americans now.” 

“Well, let’s all be good 
Americans” said Andrew, 
ask Anton to play his flute.” 

“Sure we will,” agreed the 
others, and ran off home. 
“Don’t forget, Jack, you and 
Anton.” 

Jack waved his hand and 
blew one long loud note on his 
mouth organ. 
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The Cat and the Mouse 
By Virginia Perkovich (8 years) 
eFscondido, Calif. 


A cat with pretty glossy fur 

Sat on a chair to rest and purr. 

Near to the fireplace stood the 
chair; 

The room was warm, no one was 
there. 

So puss, who had not slept all 
night— 

For in the dark cats want no light— 

Shut both her bright-green eyes, 
and soon 

She went to sleep, though it was 
noon. 

She took but just a nod or two, 

As yo who watch for mice will 

0, 

When from a hole a small brown 
mouse 

a no one was in the 


ouse 

Came out for food. Puss heard a 
scratch, 

And up she got Miss Mouse to 
catch. 

Back to her chink the sly mouse 


ran 
And said, “Now catch me if you 
can!”’ 


School 
By Phyllis Teter (12 years) 
Monte, Calif. 


You were anxious for school to be 
out. 

For weeks that was all we heard 
about. 

You put away each book; 

A school thing went in any nook. 

And now you've had your summer 
fun; 

You've played yourself out by the 
things you've done. 

And now it's funny—you're happy 


again 
Because school will soon begin! 


A New Address 
for 
WEE WISDOM 


After A t 15 WEE 
WISDOM’s mailing address 
will be LEE’S S IT, 
MISSOURI. Lee’s Summit 
is 20 miles southeast of 
Kansas City and 3 miles be- 
ond WEE WISDOM’s new 
ome. Please address all 
mail to this mew address 
after August 15. 

Thank you for your co- 
operation. 

WEE WISDOM 


A Fish Story 


By Faye Ann Thomas (10 years) | 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


There are two little fishes at our 
house; 
Their names are Blondy and 


Jan. 
They chase each other around the 
bowl 
As fast as ever they can. 


They make a dainty little noise 
That sounds like slup, slup, slup. 
Some day I'll bet those fishes of 


mine 
Drink all their water up! 


+ 


Be Brave 
By Craig Ranford Stokely 
(4 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


If you’re out in the night 

And you hear a strange sound, 
Don’t be afraid— 

It might be a clown! 


A Rainy Afternoon in 


School 
By Carole Hall (14 years) 
Accrington, Lancs., England 


With head in hands and elbows 
slipping, 
Our thoughts are far from 
teacher's words; 
The scattered raindrops fall on 
England, 
Ceaseless and noisy like hungry 
birds. 


Outside in the empty spacious street 
The passers-by are few; 

Wet and frowning, they hurry by, 
A sad, disheveled crew. 


The greenness of the trees is 
greener, 
Wetted by the surging rain; 
Like angry elves the raindrops 
scurry 
Down the window's _breath- 
blurred pane. 


A Little Bird 
By Rebecca Royal (9 years) 
Deatsville, Ala. 
A little bird perched on my window 
sill— 
“Oh, little bird, please stand still!” 
He paused for a minute; then away 


he flew 
Over the treetops, out into the blue. 


+ 
The Squirrel 
By Betty B Inge (8 


Once I saw a squirrel sitting in @ 
tree; 
He ya just as happy as he could 


He chattered in a voice so gay; 
I thought, “He wants me to play.” 
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Baling Hay 
By Frank C. Sherwin (8 years) 
Glidden, Iowa 


When we have hay to bale 
I ride on the big machine. 

I pull both strings on every bale, 
And it isn’t very clean; 

‘Cause the dust blows all around 
And gets in ws eyes and ears. 
But I like to ~~ with the work; 
I've done it these years. 


+ 


Nature’s Beauty 
B T 12 
Ont, Canada 


Down by the white-capped sea, 
Down by the beach so white, 
Basking in the sun I'll be, 
Looking o’er a beautiful sight. 


As I look into the distance I see 

An island of purple serenity, 

Also a peach-hued sky 

That makes me breathe a con- 
tented sigh. 


+ 


At Camp 


By Becky Fudge (9 years) 
Silverton, Idaho 


At camp we have lots of fun; 

We go hiking and swimming and 
athe in the sun. 

We go swimming every day in 
the lake, 

And sometimes pictures we do 
make. 

Every day after lunch we rest, 

And we always try to do our best. 

No one is sad and no one is blue; 

There - always something at camp 
to do. 


+ 


In My Garden 
By Linda Carrell (10 years) 
Beaumont, Calif. | 


Ihave a lovely garden 
Standing in the August! sun. 
I love to play in it 
When the long day’s work is 
done. 


You'll find me weeding my garden 
And watering it a lot. 

And when the spring is here again 
I'll plant it in a different spot. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parerits and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“The Peddler’s Caravan” sent 
in by Wendy Rose and published 
in May WEE WISDOM, was 
written by William Rands and 
published by Laidlow Brothers in 
“My Caravan.” 


Peanut Butter 
By David Spencer (9 years) 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Peanut butter and crackers— 
Peanut butter and bread— 


I like to have one or the other 
Before I go to bed. 


+ 


My Mother 


By Catherine Ann Clayton 
(12 years) 
Montreal, Canada 


My mother was born August the 

twelfth; 

I've always wondered how she 
looked, her little self. 

Oh, it must have been a lovely morn 

When my mother was born! 


A Strange Sound 
By Elsie Maddox (10 peers) 
New Bloomfield, Mo. 


It was a warm summer morning. 
Jane and John were getting ready 
for breakfast. Jane was going 
downstairs when she heard a 
strange sound outside the window. 
She looked outside, but she couldn’t 
see anything. So she called her 
brother John, but he couldn’t see 
anything either. They went down- 
stairs and out on the lawn. 

All day they didn’t hear any 
more strange sounds. The next 
morning they heard the same sound. 
It sounded like this: tap, tap, tap, 
tap. 

Then they went downstairs. Af- 
ter a while Jane came back upstairs. 
She looked out the window and 
saw a bird. It had a red head, white 
breast, and black back. Then she 
knew what made the noise. It was 
a woodpecker. 


+ 


Animals in the Zoo 


By Karen Colburn (10 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Isn’t it fun to go to the zoo? 

The monkeys are there and the bob- 
cats too. 

The tall giraffe with his head in 
the air 

Is looking around to see who's 
there. 

A bag of peanuts I will buy 

To feed my friends as I go by. 

I'll see lions, tigers, elephants too, 

As I go walking in the zoo. 


+ 
Tommy Feeds Himself 
By Har hn O 13 years 


.My brother tries to feed himself 


Although he’s kind of young; 
He seems to enjoy himself 
And have just lots of fun. 


He takes his little cereal bowl 
And dumps it on his head, 

And then he tries to knead his food 
Just like a loaf of bread. 


When Tommy tries to feed himself 
It gives Mom an awful fright; 
For she’s the one who cleans him 

I guess him she'd like to smite. 
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THIS IS 


RONNY 


Designed by Angilene Schoenrock 
(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstafi 


a If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Whose Fault? 


(Continued from page 6) 


“How do you ‘make’ people 
want to do what you want them 
to?” 

“I—don’t know.” 

“Oh? You never heard that 
old verse, ‘Do unto others as 
you want them to do’?” 

“Oh, Moms!” He started to 
protest, but he knew, down in 
the very bottom of his heart, 
that he didn’t always do to Miss 
McCurdy just exactly as he 
wanted her to do to him. That 
is, he didn’t exactly always try 
to do what she wanted him to. 
And—whose fault was that? 

“But what's that got to do 
with—with rocks?” he asked. 

“Cleve,” Moms said, ‘““down 
by the railroad there’s a stone- 
cutter’s place where they make 
monuments. You know Mr. Jim 
Peters who works there and 
goes to our church. You go tell 
him about your rock.” 


(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 


Who Am I? 
Bobby Shaftoe. 


Puzzle of the Month 
1. Language, elves. 2. Music, 
Francis Scott Key. 3. Health, thirty- 
two. 4. Geography, Kentucky. 5. 
Spelling, receive. 6. Science, oxygen 
and hydrogen. 7. History, Lincoln. 
8. Arithmetic, 288. 


What Am I? 
A lead pencil. 


A Guessing-and-Drawing 


Game 
Onion. 
A Placing Puzzle 
Tongue—wagon, teeth—saw, 


€ats—corn, eyes—potatoes, hands 
—clock, feet—yardstick, legs— 
table, elbow—stovepipe. 


Posy-Puzzle Poems 
Buttercup. 


Sunday School 
Leaflet 


ID you know that Unity publishes a Sunday- 

school paper with contents based on the 
International Bible lessons and designed to be used 
by teachers of any church Sunday school as well 
as by parents? 


Here are some of the interesting features 


in each leaflet: 


* International Bible Subject and Text. (The Bible 
verses are printed in the Leaflet.) 


» The Lesson Story. (Told in simple story form.) 


» What the Lesson Teaches. (At least three principal 
points are explained.) 


» More Light on the Lesson. 


» Teacher's Section. (An important feature giving 
teachers suggestions on making the lesson practical 
in the daily life of the children.) 


The UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET has been 
prepared for children twelve years of age and over. 
If you should like helpful instructions in teaching a 
Sunday-school class or in giving your children Bible 
instruction at home, the UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LEAFLET will give you just what you need. 


A year’s subscription is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee's Summit, Missouri 
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September’s here, and now ’tis time to start 
to school again; to get your books and tablet 
out, your pencil and your pen, and pack them 
in your new schoolbag, all ready for the day 
when you begin your new program of study, 
work, and play. What fun to join your old 
classmates and greet the new ones too! No 
doubt this school term has in store much hap- 
piness for you. And here’s a way for you to 
make your classmates happy too, and help 


DAYS 
kg ARE HERE AGAIN 


your teacher with her work; now this is all |7 
you do: Lend Wee Wisdom to your teacher; (am 
let her read it through and see its fascinating 
features and how helpful they can be: Short [a 
stories for the reading hour, gay songs and = 
poems too, with art projects and other things 
the class can make and do. Your teacher and 
your classmates will be grateful for your 
loan, and maybe they will want to have sub- 
scriptions of their own. 


Yes, a sure way to give joy to your school friends is to introduce them to Wee Wisdom, Tell 


them that Wee Wisdom comes once a month for a whole year for only $2. 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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